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EDITORIAL 


ISCIPLINE today is not just a 

school problem—nor a home 
problem, nor an army and navy 
problem; it is a social question of 
world-wide scope for which man 
must somehow find an answer: How 
shall we get the best possible human 
behavior in children, youth, and 
adults? 

For thousands of years men have 
depended upon force, bodily vio- 
lence, as the way to change human 
beings. One has only to read a book 
or two on the history of corporal 
punishment through the ages to see 
what a background of fantastic ig- 
norance the modern student of hu- 
man behavior has to contend against 
when he tries to apply the methods 
of science. Cooper’s History of the 
Rod, or Herbert Falk’s recent Corperal 
Punishment: A Social Interpretation of 
Its Theory and Practice in the Schools of 
the United States, will prove reassuring 
to any who tend to be discouraged 


DISCIPLINE: A SOCIAL PROBLEM OF 
WORLD-WIDE SCOPE 


over the slow progress in the twen- 
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tieth century. 

‘‘Few educational principles,” 
wrote the author of the article in 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education in 
1913, “have found such general 
acceptance throughout the world 
and in every age as the belief in the 
necessity of corporal punishment as 
an effective means of training the 
young. Solomon’s dictum that ‘he 
that spareth the rod hateth his son, 
but he that loves him chastises him 
betimes’ has found many supporters.” 

The poet Horace referred to his 
teacher as Orbilius “‘plagosus” (the 
thrasher). Histories of education re- 
cord the achievements of the Sua- 
bian schoolmaster who in his 51 
years allegedly gave 911,500 canings 
as well as hundreds and thousands of 
floggings and other punishments. 
Dean Colet, of St. Paul’s, “although 
he was delighted with children, and 
was a good man,” according to 
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Cooper’s account, was so enamored 
of severe discipline that when he 
dined at the school he had boys 
“served up to be flogged by way of 
dessert.” Erasmus nearly had his 
health and career ruined by being 
unmercifully beaten as a boy by his 
teacher from a sense of duty. Rev. 
Warren Johnson tells of a school- 
mistress he had in the first days of 
his schooling in nineteenth century 
America: “She dungeoned us in 
that windowless closet just for a 
whisper. She tied us to her chair-post 
for an hour.’ Horace Mann de- 
scribed a Boston school of 250 pupils 
in the forties where the motto ‘‘Fear, 
Force, Pain” was invoked to the ex- 
tent of 328 separate floggings in one 
week. 

Flagellation, Falk remarks in his 
study, is one of anthropology’s most 
widely diffused culture complexes. 
Corporal punishment, accordingly, 
was part of a philosophy of religion 
and of life. It was a natural accom- 
paniment of social customs that ac- 
cepted the whipping post and pil- 
lory, the cutting-off of ears and the 
public scourging of women; that saw 
the death penalty inflicted for any 
one of 220 crimes and misdemeanors 
(as late as 1820 in England), includ- 
ing thefts of as little as five shillings 
worth of property; that brought all 
hands on deck to see sailors flogged 
—sometimes so badly that they were 
incapacitated for weeks. Soldiers in 
Washington’s Continental Army 
were frequently whipped for such 
minor infractions as having their 
hats not properly cocked. Flogging 
was not abandoned in the United 
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States Navy until 1850. To many 
generations severe physical punish- 
ment was both a prompter to learn- 
ing and a deterrent to sin—original 
sin. Writing of a boyhood as late as 
the sixties in Philadelphia Logan 
Pearsall Smith could tell (in his Un- 
forgotten Years) of what his mother 
had written in her diary when her 
baby was four months old: “‘Logan 
and I had our first regular battle 
today, and he came off conqueror, 
though I don’t think he knew it. I 
whipped him until he was actually 
black and blue, and until I could not 
whip him any more, and he never 
gave up one single inch.” 

Of course there were always some 
exceptions to the theory of physical 
violence as the way of changing hu- 
man beings. Christianity might have 
shown a better way. And not all the 
old school men believed in whip- 
pings. Quintillian considered flog- 
ging degrading, as did Plutarch. 
Vittorino da Feltre named his school, 
founded at Mantua in 1423, “La 
Giacosa,”’ because he was concerned 
with “‘making learning a delight.” 
In Pestalozzi’s schools no punish- 
ment was employed. Cyrus Peirce, 
head of the first public normal 
school in the United States, told 
Henry Barnard that in founding the 
school he had felt there was a call for 
‘“‘a higher training and discipline in 
our schools,” that “‘the appeal to the 
rod, to a sense of shame and fear of 
bodily pain, so prevalent in them, 
had a tendency to make children 
mean, secretive, and vengeful, instead 
of high-minded, truthful, and gen- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HOW CAN WE IMPROVE DISCIPLINE IN 
THE CLASSROOM? 


AMY R. HOLWAY 


Why talk about discipline at all? Miss Holway, who has had experience as a teacher and 


principal, and is now Assistant Professor of Child Development and Guidance at Rhode 


Island State College, gives a number of pertinent illustrations to show how fundamental 


“discipline” is. Then she tries to answer some other questions: What determines the type of 
discipline? Why is the type of discipline so important? And, finally, how can we improve 


discipline in the classroom? 


PRINCIPAL was kept in a certain ele- 

mentary school in a suburban district 
for thirty years because the school board 
said, “He is a good disciplinarian.” He 
ruled by fear of a leather strap. His students 
went up to junior high school year after 
year poorly prepared, many of them fearful 
or resistant. The young man who has just 
taken his place rules by respect—the young- 
sters all admire him: the boys, because he is 
an athlete; the girls, because he is handsome 
and manly. 

Discipline in the classroom may consist 
of teacher-control, group-control, or self- 
control, or by various combinations of these 
three. One has only to visit the classrooms 
in this same school to observe these controls 
used in widely differing proportions. 

The first-grade teacher hits the children’s 
hands with a ruler if they do not keep their 
fingers following the line being read orally 
by another child. The children are seated by 
rows according to their ability in reading. 
The good ones “show off” for every visitor. 
Whether the teacher calls the poor ones 
“dumbbells” or not we do not know, but 
what the children feel about what happens 
is the important factor. One bright little 
boy named Charles, who was brought to the 


clinic, had become so fearful that he vom- 
ited before reading time each day and had to 
be sent home. He had developed such feel- 
ings of inferiority in a half a year that it took 
weeks to convince him that he was bright 
and to start him on a successful reading 
career. The children in this teacher's room 
appear tense and under great strain, but 
most of them learn to read by November 
each year. The teacher feels it cannot be her 
fault that a few do not. 

The second-grade teacher controls by 
love. The children adore her so that they try 
to please her. They are happy and contented, 
each one trying to do his best. The teacher 
speaks in a low sweet voice, smiling at the 
children as she talks. No one feels like being 
“bad.” There is always something new and 
interesting to do, 

In the next grade the children seem for 
the most part happy and busy. The teacher 
plans many interesting projects which they 
seem to enjoy. Every day, however, there 
are two or three children who have to stay 
in at recess to finish their work, or to keep 
their heads down on their desks in shame 
because of some misdemeanor. 

In the fourth grade the teacher is old and 


crabbed. She yells at the children, shakes 
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and scolds them. For forty years she has 
made children so fearful they could not 
learn, but she was on tenure. You could hear 
a pin drop in that room. She retired the 
middle of the year. A new, inexperienced 
teacher takes her place. The children run 
wild—she has no control over them. They 
are sent to the principal for discipline. How 
can children build a constructive attitude 
toward authority out of such confused and 
inconsistent methods of discipline? 

The fifth-grade teacher has had several 
years of experience and two summers “‘catch- 
ing up” on newer methods of guiding chil- 
dren. She is trying to develop inner control 
as she gradually relaxes outer control. There 
is a great deal of praise for improvement of 
skills and behavior. She can leave the room 
and come back to find most of the children 
busy and relatively quiet. The children run 
the business of the room by an old-fashioned 
town meeting. You can seldom hear the 
clock tick in that room. John is helping 
Walter with his arithmetic. Mary is hearing 
Jane review her spelling “demons.” A group 
of children are constructing a colonial village. 
Some are reading in the library corner. The 
teacher moves in and out of the groups or 
sits down beside Harry, who needs special 
help on reading or arithmetic skills. Only 
this one boy seems to be a problem. He gets 
up to go for a book. He trips over Jerry’s 
foot and pulls Nancy’s hair. The teacher 
thinks about him. Harry draws exception- 
ally well. The class is called together to 
report what each has learned about life in 
the colonies. The books on the library 
shelves range from third to eighth grade in 
reading difficulty so that each child has 
something to contribute from a book that he 
can enjoy. Often in that classroom we hear, 
“| have an idea,” asa boy or girl has thought 
of something he or she or the group can do. 
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Today the teacher has an idea, “Don’t you 
think it would be nice to have a border all 
along the side of the room making a study of 
colonial life showing the things we have been 
talking about?” The class is enthusiastic; 
they suggest that Harry be chairman and 
choose the children who can draw best to 
help him. Harry has found a place for him- 
self, something at which he can succeed. He 
now gains status by constructive behavior. 

One day Harry is absent and the teacher 
says to the class, “We must not laugh at 
Harry when he makes mistakes. You see it 
isn’t his fault that he has been in three 
different large city schools where no one had 
time to give him any individual help of the 
kind we get in this school when we don’t un- 
derstand. Let’s try to help him.” The next 
time that Harry passes in a fairly good paper 
the teacher remarks to the class, “Harry 
has about all his problems right today; 
isn’t that fine!” The class claps and Harry’s 
face shines. He tries harder the next day, so 
that he is rewarded by another clapping of 
hands. He becomes so enthusiastic over the 
improvement shown on his reading and 
spelling graphs that he asks to stay in before 
the bus comes at night to practice his skills. 
At recess the principal shows Harry how to 
pitch a curve. He is no longer “bad.” This 
is the type of problem that wise teachers 
handle in much the same way. But, as has 
been often pointed out, teachers fail to 
notice the child who is really a problem 
from the mental health standpoint. 

In this same class there was a little girl 
who gave no trouble at all. She was very 
bright, but the teacher was aware that she 
never finished half of her arithmetic and 
that she read only as much as the average 
child. One day the teacher showed the class 
a picture of a child with books on his way to 
school. She asked them to write a story 
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telling what the child was thinking. Ethlyn 
wrote about the things that were troubling 
her. The teacher talked them over with her 
and built up a helpful relationship. Ethlyn 
still stayed off by herself, however, and did 
not enter into play with the other children. 
One day the teacher called the leader of the 
girls aside and asked her how she thought 
she might help Ethlyn join in the play. 
Rachel thought a moment and then said, 
“IT could help her to play,” and she did. 
Several weeks later Ethlyn went out of the 
room to take her bus, but came skipping 
back all smiles and said, “I’m so happy here,” 
and out she skipped again. Too many teach- 
ers still see only the Harrys as problems. 
Many have not the techniques nor the un- 
derstanding to deal even with the Harry 
kind, but fewer far know how to help the 
Ethlyns in their classes. Fewer still would 
be able to admit that they had had any hand 
in aggravating the problems that Charles and 
Ethlyn show as a result of difficulties at 
home. 


What Determines the Type of 
Discipline? 

One who has worked in clinics with chil- 
dren, and has seen how they blossom in per- 
sonality and scholarship when they find 
someone who understands and knows how to 
help, becomes as impatient with teachers as 
teachers become with parents. Parents have 
so little training for the most important 
job in the world. Teachers have much more, 
but many either do not gain much under- 
standing of children or else they cannot 
profit by it because of their own maladjust- 
ments. 

The type of discipline the teacher uses is, 
it seems to me, a function of four things: 
(1) her own personality needs; (2) the 
pressures of the administration; (3) her 


training and experience; (4) her own philos- 
ophy and psychology of education. 

It is a well-known fact that teachers, as 
well as others, reduce their tensions by their 
treatment of others. If the teacher feels 
cheated of affection she may become too 
closely attached to the children. If she is 
dominated at home she needs to dominate 
in school. If she is called to account by the 
administration she may “take it out” on the 
boys and girls. An emotionally unstable 
teacher upsets the children by her moods and 
tempers, her anxieties and fears. 

Much has been written and a great deal 
said about exercising greater care in the 
selection of teachers, but too little has been 
done about it. During these war years many 
teachers are being engaged and put on 
tenure who have not been carefully selected. 
So much more is expected of teachers these 
days that they must be unusually well both 
physically and mentally to stand the strain. 

Many teachers have been fearful they 
would lose their positions unless they kept 
the children quiet and orderly. Even if they 
have been trained in the newer methods 
that allow freer movement and more con- 
versation in the classroom, they have not 
dared allow freedom for fear the children 
would “get out of hand” just as the prin- 
cipal or supervisor came in for a visit. A 
study of the curriculum for training adminis- 
trators and supervisors often shows little 
place for courses and laboratory work that 
would help them understand the child. 
Thus it often happens that they give little 
encouragement to teachers in this direction. 

One trainer of hundreds of teachers in 
lecturing to her class remarked, “Here you 
give assent to all the values in the freer 
programs, but three years from now if I were 
to visit your classrooms most of you will 
have grown discouraged and reverted to 
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the same teaching methods by which you 
yourself were taught the 3 R’s.”” We would 
add, “‘And revert to the same type of dis- 
cipline used on you.” If there is less use of 
the strap and ruler, there seems to be more 
use of shaming, ridicule, and sarcasm. It is 
better for the child to have his hand smart 
than his self-respect. 

In one school recently visited the writer 
watched a little left-handed boy copying 
“and” from the board. The boy had written 
a whole line “dna” before the teacher 
grabbed up his paper, marched him up to the 
front of the room, scolded him as she held it 
up for everyone to see. The little fellow 
hung his head and took his seat. The teacher 
remarked to the visitor in an annoyed tone, 
“What do you suppose makes him do that! 
I’ve scolded him dozens of times!” The 
visitor gently suggested, “He probably sees 
it that way—he is left-handed, he may be 
left-eyed, or possibly it is just immaturity; 
but in any case he needs a great deal of help 
to see words from left to right.” 

Another day one heard the teacher who 
had had Paul the year before say to his 
teacher of this year, “Paul needs to be 
‘slapped down’; he’s too fresh.” But the 
second teacher understood Paul—he was the 
middle one of three boys. The father was 
proud of Junior and mother loved the baby. 
This teacher knew that Paul needed special 
attention; she did not need to “slap him 
down.” The first teacher had been trained to 
teach reading; the second to guide children. 
The children learned more in her room 
because they were relaxed and happy. To 
her, behavior was not “bad,” but only, like 
a detective story, exciting to unravel. 

If one might judge the philosophy and 
psychology of education of the first teacher 
by the results, it would be fair to say that she 
believed in “spare the tongue and spoil the 
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child” and in the Law of Use and Disuse 
which Thorndike himself has repudiated. 
The second teacher believed that education 
was training for happy and successful living 
now and in the future. Her psychology 
was based on the principle of reward and not 
punishment, and on looking for causes in- 
stead of treating symptoms. The first teacher 
did not realize that along with learning to 
read the child was learning many other 
things, such as to dislike teachers, classrooms, 
and books. The second teacher was very 
much aware of the importance of these 
concomitant learnings which she tried to 
make positive. 


Why is the Type of Discipline So 
Important? 


The type of discipline a teacher uses with 
children is extremely important not only 
for their attitude toward authority and their 
feeling about the whole educational process, 
but also for the mental health of the chil- 
dren. 

It is true that the foundations of mental 
health in the child are quite well established 
before he ever comes to school. However, 
it is far too easy for the teacher to blame the 
parents for the maladjustments she senses in 
the child instead of assuming responsibility for 
what she can do about them during the few 
hours for which she has him in school. Too 
many teachers are so intent upon programs, 
projects, activities, and teaching methods 
that they fail to observe or take into ac- 
count the child’s reaction to the whole 
process. This is bound to be true as long as 
teacher-trainers put so many hours on 
methods courses and so few on understand- 
ing the children they are to teach. 

One who has been a teacher for many 
years realizes how easy it is, in the maze of 
everyday duties, to become oblivious to 
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the children themselves. The average teacher 
does not have eyes to see what is happening 
to the children in her classroom. Children 
learn so very early to cover up their emo- 
tions. Little masks slide over faces that were 
so expressive between the ages of two and 
five. One has to be trained to catch the 
fleeting signs of disturbance in eyes that are 
so quickly veiled, and to imagine the hurt 
that needs to be expressed. 

We teachers glibly mouth such words as 
“needs of the child,” “‘security,” “ 
“status,” “ 


success,” 
attitudes,” while our actions im- 
ply that a quiet room, facts or skills that the 
child may sometime like to know or use, and 
“good” conduct are much more important. 


How Can We Improve Discipline 
in the Classroom? 


As has been emphasized many times, we 
must use more care in the selection of those 
to whom we entrust the precious creative 
intelligence and personality of our children. 
Those who next to parents are most re- 
sponsible for training the future citizens of 
our democracy must be as nearly as possible 
the best-adjusted, the most emotionally 
stable and mature, happy and creative 
personalities. 

Having been chosen carefully, they also 
need to be guided expertly throughout 
their training as new adjustments confront 
them in college. They need an understand- 
ing of human behavior, of their own mech- 
anisms of adjustment and how to eliminate 
undesirable ones. They will require help in 
building a philosophy of life adequate to the 
responsibility of training future leaders in 
democratic living. 

Those who are to work with such priceless 
materials must be trained surely as carefully 
as those who work with human bodies. They 


should see what happens to animals taught 
by different methods. As O. H. Mowrer 
suggests, ' let them experiment with the 
lowly rat that the damage they do may not 
be so costly. A teacher who has seen Mowrer 
demonstrate learning in rats, contrasting the 
effect on the subject of using “shock” or 
“hunger” as a drive, will never again be 
unaware of the effects of her methods of dis- 
cipline on children, if she is tempted to use 
the “shock” treatment after such convincing 
evidence of its damage as a depressor of 
learning capacity. 

With this background of understanding 
the teacher-trainer could begin to study 
children and their development—not just 
out of a textbook, but observing them un- 
der various types of discipline, discussing 
them and their problems with an expert in 
child guidance. Then they should have 
experience actually working with children, 
learning to guide them safely by using mo- 
tives akin to the hunger drive rather than 
by the quicker methods of shock that are so 
injurious to personalities and creative in- 
telligence. Finally they should work under 
skillful supervision with children whose 
learning capacities have been depressed and 
whose personalities have been injured by 
those not understanding the effect of 
“shock” treatment. Then might come prac- 
tice in teaching or rather in guiding children 
in appropriate experiences in happy, success- 
ful, coéperative living as they learn more and 
more of the world about them. 

This may sound costly in terms of money 
and time, but the other sort of training has 
proved to be far too costly in human 
materials. 


‘In his lectures in educational psychology at 
Harvard University. 
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DEMOCRACY IN OUR CLASSROOM 


BY 


THE FIFTH GRADERS 


The authors of this article are Helen E. Rees, teacher, and the Fifth Grade pupils of the Dora 
Moore School, Denver, Colorado. Dr. Rees received her doctorate degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 1941. She is teacher of Social Studies and Art in the Denver 
Public Schools, lecturer in Psychology and Education at the University of Denver, and 
author of a book entitled ‘““A Psychology of Artistic Creation.” The Fifth Grade class is 
described as “‘an eager, up-and-coming group of American children, typical of all our young- 
sters who are ready for the best we have to offer.”” The Dora Moore is a platoon type of school. 


WE: THE teacher and fifth grade pupils 
of Room 212 in the Dora Moore 
School, believe in democracy; we have set 
up a democratic way of living in our class- 
room, where we study social science and art. 

No, we haven't really taken time to just 
talk about democracy. Talk wouldn't help 
us very much. Democracy isn’t anything 
that can be pulled out of thin air and be 
seen, or touched, or heard. Democracy to 
us is a sort of spirit that makes us feel good, 
it makes us feel free, it makes us want to 
help our neighbor who sits next to us, it— 
well, it’s just what makes us feel we have a 
place in this world and in this school and in 
this classroom and a real job in making 
each a better place in which to live. Will 
you see if you can feel this spirit when you 
visit us next time? 

This story couldn’t have been written by 
our teacher without us, or by us without our 
teacher. Why? Because we work together, 
we belong together in our room. That’s why 
we all signed this paper. 

Now we “have social science”’ in our room. 
Social science means to us a study of the 
world—not all of it—but the part that 
really means the most to us. We try to 
discover what the people in our world are 


like, what they have done in the past, what 
they are doing today, and that includes us 
too. We try to think out ways of saving the 
good that is left for us, of overcoming some 
of the things that still trouble us, and then 
to decide just what our part as fifth graders 
is in making our little world a better and 
happier one. 

Yes, we learn lots of new ideas, important 
to us. We could give you many examples. 
For instance, in our study of Colorado wild 
life, we learned that the little animal called 
the otter is now extinct. Man has killed all 
the otters because of their valuable fur. None 
are left for us to see or enjoy. So we are 
going to do what we can to see that our 
other valuable animals are saved for the 
children who follow us. That's just one 
small example of what we can do. 

But there is something more valuable 
than learning facts, it’s how we study these 
things. We have chances to plan our work, 
to think out several ways of studying a 
topic. We consider whether we shall read 
interesting books, take trips in the school 
bus, invite people to come and talk with 
us, and then we decide what we think is best 
to do. If, later on, we find that we did not 
choose the best way, we know better how to 
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make a choice next time. If we did choose 
the best way, we are glad. We don’t wait 


until the end of our study to see if all is 
going well, right here we might as well use 
a word out of our new vocabulary—we 
“evaluate” as we go along. That means we 
check up on ourselves individually to see if 
we are really doing a good job, for if we're 
not, we are not helping our class. If one of 
us is not fair to himself, there are some 38 
or more people in our room or group that are 
suffering. Sometimes we are likely to for- 
get that. 

We have chances to work in groups and 
to take turns in being responsible for many 


things around the room. Some of us find 


it easier to be followers than a leader in our 
class, but we all get a chance to lead at differ- 
ent times. And do you know, it’s just as 
important to be a good sport with some one 
else as a leader as it is to be a leader? : 

Here’s another thing—of course, we want 
to grow up to be men and women who will 
be good dependable citizens, but we've just 
lately discovered that we can’t wait till we 
grow up. What we are today is a result of 
what we've been ever since we were babies. 
It sounds funny but it’s true. If we had 
worked a little harder down in that second 
grade, we could read better in the fifth; 
if we had been better sports when we were in 
4B, we would have been better sports the 
other day when sportsmanship was impor- 
tant. So what we are today—well, some- 
times, it pays to stop and think about things 
like that. Some grown-ups say we aren’t 
able to think, but all we need is the chance 
and someone to help us. 

You may ask, does this idea of democracy 
we've been talking about exist only in the 
social science and art room? Well, if so, we 
learned social 


haven't anything about 


science or democracy either. To be real, it 


must show in the way we live in every room 
in our school, in every little group we are 
working or playing with, at school, at home, 
—any place where we are. If we are becom- 
ing better sports, if we are kinder to others, 
if we look out for the person who is new or 
lonesome, if we let other people express 
ideas too (once in a while), then you will 
know that social science has meant some- 
thing real to us. Yes, we make mistakes and 
sometimes forget, but if we are working for 
democracy—that spirit we’ve talked about 

each person must help every other person 
to remember and not just scold for the for- 
getting. 

We haven't mentioned art as yet. Why? 
It’s hard to know just how to say it, but we 
get ideas sometimes that just can’t be said 
in words. We need some other way to say 
how we feel. If we can handle some clay, or 
use our crayons, or quickly color in some- 
thing with paint or chalk, or carve some- 
thing out of wood or soap—that idea or 
feeling seems to come right out of our 
fingers. Our feelings are so strong that if we 
can tell them to someone else or even to 
ourselves in these different ways we find it 
much easier to live everyday as we go along. 
Art means that to us—and, of course, it’s 
fun too! 

And now about our teacher. She’s one of 
us and so all that we have said is about her, 
too. We think a teacher should be able to 
help us to do all of these things—not do 
them for us, but do them with us—lead us, 
know where we are going, be able to tell us 
“why” when we want to know, be able to 
find the answers to our questions along with 
us, make new discoveries with us, draw, 
paint, model with us—yes, we can say it all 
in just these few words—live democratically 
with us. 


That’s what democracy means to us! 
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“NOT THE INTELLECT, BUT THE HEART’ —TODAY 
AND YESTERDAY 


BY 


F. M. QUANCE 


Just how “modern” are we moderns? Dean Quance, of the College of Education of the 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, sends, along with his own brief article on the per- 


sonal aspect of discipline, a statement from Charles Hoole’s treatise on Scholastick Discipline. 


published in 1659. ‘This struck me as being so ‘modern’, 


Dean Quance says, “that I decided 


to send it along.”’ He adds that the Hoole original is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 


University. 


N THE early months of my professional 

career, my uncle, an educator of some 
repute in his province of Ontario, made 
available to me a number of books from his 
professional library. In one of those books, 
the title of which I have now long forgotten, 
I recall a statement concerning school dis- 
cipline which ran somewhat as follows: 
“That discipline is successful which, at its 
end, leaves the teacher and the pupil closer 
together; that discipline is a failure which 
leaves them farther apart.” I count it a 
circumstance of the greatest good fortune 
that, in those early days, this point of view 
with respect to classroom discipline cap- 
tured me, and through the years continued 
to control me. 


The Personal Aspect of Discipline 


How different are teacher-pupil relation- 
ships when teachers are directed by this 
principle! Then, no hasty, biting words of 
scorn or sarcasm escape the teacher, which, 
like sharp darts find their mark in the hearts 
of children and fester there. Then, no 
childish outbursts of anger occur, with their 
accompanying petty and senseless assign- 
ments of schoolwork, or infliction of cruel 
physical indignities. For the most part, 


these methods of disciplining belong to 
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teachers whose personalities have been so 
stunted and warped that they have no 
place whatever in the classroom. Such 
teachers often hide behind the defence that 
they get their pupils “to know their work.” 
and to pass their examinations. They over- 
look the fact, however, that not the intel- 
lect; but the heart, rules the world. As 
Bishop Spaulding once said: “The germ of 
a moral idea is always an emotion, and that 
which impels to right action is the emotion 
rather than the idea.’ Hence the teacher’s 
task is to educate the emotions as well as 
the intellect, and if, through the teacher's 
being unable to discipline herself, her in- 
fluence upon her pupils fails to produce 
wholesome emotions, and attitudes of rever- 
ence and good-will, her teaching has failed. 
These emotions and attitudes do not grow 
in the climate of compulsion, but rather in 
that of friendly and coéperative good-will. 
Control and discipline are necessary in any 
school, but that discipline is most successful 
which, at the same time, accomplishes its 
end and leaves the teacher and pupil closer 
together. 

How an early modern viewed the “‘dis- 
cipline’”’ may be seen from the quotation 
from Charles Hoole (1659), reproduced on 
the following pages. 
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SCHOLASTICK 
DISCIPLINE: 


OR, 
The VVay of ordering 
a Grammar-Schoole, 
Directing the not experienced, 
how he may profit every par- 
ticular Scholar, and avoyd 
Confusion amongst 
a multitude. 
By C. Hoole. 
LONDON, 
Printed by J. T. for ANDREW 


CROOK, at the GREEN DRAGON, 
in PAULS Church-yard, 1659. 


CHAPTER II 


How the Master should maintain his 
Authority amongst his Scholars. 


Authority is the true mother of all due order, 
which the Master must be careful in every 
thing to maintain, otherwise he may com- 
mand what he pleaseth, but withall, he must 
give the Scholars liberty to do what they 
list. Which what an horrible confusion in 
their places, what insufferable neglect of 
their tasks, what unrulinesse in point of 
behaviour, what perpetual torment to the 
painful Master, and his Ushers, and what 
unavoydable disgrace it bringeth upon a 
Schoole, let them that are Actors, or Spec- 
tators thereof, give testimony. 1. That 
therefore the Master may have all his lawful 
commands put in execution with duealacrity, 
and his decent orders diligently observed, | 
conceive it requisite, that, 

1. He be sure in all things to behave as a 
Master over himself, not only by refraining 
those enormities and grosser faults, which 


may render him scandalous to every one, but 
checking his own Passions, especially that of 
Anger; and if at any time he seem to have 


cause to be provoked to it, and feel it to 
come too violently upon him, let him rather 
walk aside awhile out of the Schoole to 
divert it, then [than] expresse it openly 
amongst his Scholars by unseemly words or 
gestures. He should indeed endeavour to 
behave himself unblameably in all Chris- 
tian-like conversation before all men, but so 
amongst his Scholars, that they may have 
much wherein to imitate him, but nothing 
whereby to disgrace him. . . . 

2. When he commands, or forbids any 
thing to be done, he should acquaint his 
Scholars with the end intended, and the 
benefits or inconveniences which attend 
such, or such a course. For children have so 
much use of reason as to delight to heare 
perswasive arguments of reason, though the 
declivity of corrupt nature makes, that they 
do not much minde them, where there is no 
feare of a rod for doing amisse. Yet some- 
times it may be best to say onely, Do this, 
or do it not, where you think it of no con- 
cernment to them to know the reason, and 
would make trial of their readinesse to obey, 
without asking why or wherefore. 

3. One main way to bring Scholars to a 
loving and awfull respect of their Master, is 
for him to shew himselfe at all times pleasing 
and chearful towards them, and unwilling 
to punish them for every error; but withall 
to carry so close an eye upon all their 
behaviour, that he can tell them privately, 
betwixt himself and them alone, of many 
faults they commit, when they think he 
knowes nothing, and let them see how he 
dare correct them for the like offences when 
they presume to commit them again, and 
especially if they behave themselves stub- 
bornely before their fellowes. Yet to win a 
boy of a more stubborne spirit, it is better 
sometimes to forbeare blowes, when you 
have him submit to the rod, then to punish 
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him so for a fault, as to make him to hate 
you, and out of a despight to you to do the 
like, or a worse mischiefe. And when any 
general misdemeanour is committed, the 
Master should shew himselfe impartial to- 
wards all, so as either to pardon or punish all. 
But in afflicting punishments, as he should 
let none escape, so he should let the most 
untoward feele the most smart; but beware 
he deal not rigorously, much lesse cruelly 
with any; for that will cause an utter dislike 
in all the Scholars towards the Master, 
fearing he will deale so with them, in case 
they so offend, and thinking it to be no 


argument of love, where severity of correc- 
tion is used. 

4. But nothing works more upon good 
natured children, then frequent encourage- 
ments and commendations for well-doing; 
and therefore, when any taske is performed, 
or order observed according to his minde, 
the Master should commend all his Scholars, 
but especially the most observant, and en- 
courage the weak, and timerous, and ad- 
monish the perversest amongst them to go 
on in imitating their example, in hopes of 
finding as much favour at his hands, as they 
see them to have. .. . 


Changing Viewpoints on Beginning Reading * 


SYCHOLOGISTS now question the 

advisability of trying to teach children 
to read the usual formal materials or texts 
before they have the mental, physical, and 
social maturity normal for the child of 
approximately six or six and a half years. If 
a rigid curriculum requires that an immature 
child achieve “standards” in reading and in 
social adjustments above his individual level 
of maturity, tensions of all kinds are likely 
to appear. It is unwise for teachers to push 
such children intellectually at the expense 
of their emotional and social development. 
Furthermore, teachers may require many 
children, particularly those who have had 
no kindergarten experience, to work up to 


*From “Determining Readiness of Reading.” 
(Educational Research Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Reference, Research, and Statistics, No. 6; New 
York City Board of Education, 1943.) 
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the maximum of their ability at a time 
when such children are in the course of 
making some of the most difficult adjust- 
ments of their young lives. Socially, for 
example, they must learn to establish 
membership in new groups, to get along 
with children of many types, to meet the 
standards of teachers in addition to those of 
parents, to maintain self-confidence in spite 
of peculiarities detected by others, to accept 
new group standards of behavior, and to 
learn new games and skills necessary to 
maintain status in the group. It is true that 
when highly specialized and formal teaching 
methods are used many children can learn 
the superficial mechanics of reading. Never- 
theless, under these circumstances tensions 
are potentially present for the immature 


pupil. 


WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY ABOUT “DISCIPLINE”’ 
AND “PUNISHMENT” 


NDIVIDUAL educators, psychologists, 

and psychiatrists were asked by the Editor 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD to review 
statements appearing in their published 
writings with respect to classroom “‘disci- 
pline,” especially on the side of “punish- 
ment.” Each was asked whether the quota- 
tion still represented his views, or did he 
have some later statement (in the case of 
other than contemporary publications) he 
would prefer to have used? The statements 
that follow, therefore, represent the up-to- 
now views of those who were consulted. 


“Old-Fashioned Discipline” 
By GEORGE A, COE? 


What ails the youth of today? Everyone 
is ready with an answer. “They have grown 
perverse because we have ceased to adminis- 
ter the’ old-fashioned discipline,” says one. 

The faults of youth are due less to relaxa- 
tion of the old discipline than to the inade- 
quacy and illusoriness of it. 

The nineteen years that have elapsed 
since the publication of my What Ails Our 
Youth? have added to the evidence that 
what modern youth most needs is deliber- 
ately formed purposes with respect to con- 
temporary and largely new conditions 
rather than more conformity to standards 
set up by older persons who did not have 
these conditions in mind. Deliberately 
formed purposes lead to self-discipline, 


The first two paragraphs are from the author’s 
What Ails Our Youth? (1924), reproduced as item 
no. 926 in the Revised Edition of Kilpatrick’s 
Source Book in Philosophy of Education (Macmillan). 
The third paragraph is from a letter dated December 
10, 1943. 


whereas conformity can and often does dis- 
pense with the discipline of self. 


Punishment as Hindrance 
By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 2 


Punishment is perhaps of all things 
brought from the past that one which most 
hinders us in dealing with behavior. Much, 
of course, is included in this one word 
“punishment.” The worst aspect probably 
is that of dealing with wrongdoing as such. 
Most of us seem to feel “instinctively” that 
wrongdoing should be punished. In times 
past, practically all the conscientious of our 
ancestors so thought and so acted on all 
wrongdoing in reach. Law and its enforce- 
ment are based on it. Theology seemed to 
fasten the idea in the very essence of reli- 
gion. Custom enthroned the practice in 
home and school. 

In spite of all this we are now coming to 
see generally that the punishment of chil- 
dren is seldom if ever effective of only good 
results and doubtfully of the best results. 
It is true that pain accompaniments can at 
times be arranged to advantage with very 
young children. But it seems beyond ques- 
tion that no child should ever be punished 
merely because he has done wrong. Not that 
wrongdoing should be ignored (sometimes 
yes, sometimes no), but that whatever is 
done be done only after full consideration 
of all foreseeable consequences and then 


2 Originally published in Childhood Education for 
November, 1928 (p. 119 ff.); reproduced in the Re- 
vised Edition of the Source Book in Philosophy of 
Education (Macmillan, 1934), and confirmed by Dr. 
Kilpatrick in a letter of December 9, 1943. 
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solely with reference to improving affairs 
for the future. 

To believe much in punishment is so 
likely to shut the mind to the causes of the 
present bad condition that genuine search 
for real treatment will rarely take place. 
Considered remedial treatment is all but 
blocked. All in all, especially where the inte- 
gration of personality is considered, punish- 
ment as such is seen to be so dangerous that 
fewer and fewer thoughtful people are will- 
ing to use it in any careful treatment of a 


behavior case. 


Applying Mental Hygiene Principles 
to Discipline 
By NORMA E. CUTTS and NICHOLAS MOSELEY * 


The principles of mental hygiene should 
be applied not only in dealing with children 
who are causing trouble, but even more in 
the day-by-day work of the school. In 
negative form, these principles may be 
summed up as demanding that we do noth- 
ing to hinder the physical development of 
the child, that we do not use shame, <sar- 
casm, or ridicule, and that we do not humili- 
ate him in any way, that we do not ask him 
to do work beyond his physical or mental 
ability, that we do not place him where he 
will fail constantly, and that we avoid anger 
and scolding in our dealings with him. In 
positive form, these principles tell us to 
promote the child’s health and happiness, 
to like him, to make him certain of his place 
in our affections and his membership in the 
group, to adjust his work to his physical and 
mental ability to the point where effort will 
bring success, to express our approval of the 
good things he does and to praise his effort 

’ From their Practical School Discipline and Mental 
Hygiene, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1941 (pp. 5-6, 
7-8, 56-60). See also Professor Russell’s reference to 


this useful book on p. 29 of this issue of UNpDERSTAND- 
ING THE CHILD. 
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and improvement, and to be sure that he 
has a task for which he is responsible which 
he can do with interest and satisfaction. 
Both positive and negative statements em- 
phasize one idea: prevention. 

The first question teachers ask about dis- 
cipline is, “What is good discipline?’ Or, 
more specifically, “How much noise should 
I allow in my room?” The answer is that 
noise alone is not the criterion. Rather we 
must remind ourselves of the ends to which 
we are disciplining, training, children and 
in the light of this decide how much noise 
we should allow. 

Pain should never be deliberately asso- 
ciated with constructive learning, with 
learning and doing things which contribute 
positively to living, because it associates 
with what has been learned and with the 
act of study itself a distaste that may be 
lasting. This same distaste, on the other 
hand, is a powerful agent in learning what is 
to be avoided, what should not be done or 
repeated. 

The most emphatic reservation about the 
use of punishment is that they should not 
be severe or cruel or humiliating. Cruelty 
includes mental torture and all actions which 
set up fear, worry, and strong emotional 
feelings in the child himself. The ebony 
ruler applied edgewise makes us feel now, 
when we think of it, much as the child must 
have felt as she approached the tribunal of 
wrath. A nineteenth-century school made 
thirsty but unruly children go without 
water, while their more docile classmates 
by good deportment earned merits to buy 
drinks from the tin dipper. 

We think of these punishments as being 
as out-of-date as the dipper, but we have 
some well-authenticated exhibits for a 
chamber of horrors, modern style. A child 
in a low grade was made to stand in the cor- 
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ner holding his arm out straight from the 
shoulder for one half-hour. (Try it for five 
minutes!) One teacher stuck chewing gum 
in a girl’s hair. A teacher sent a child to the 
cloakroom and forgot her; the child stayed 
there all night, while frantic parents and a 
posse of five hundred searched the woods. 
A principal held a boy while a teacher beat 


“him black and blue with a rubber hose, and 


the school board, challenged by the parents, 
approved the action. 

Actions like these make us very loath to 
recommend any punishment ever. 

Punishments are most likely to be severe 
and cruel if inflicted under the stress of 
emotion. Human beings naturally react to 
emotion with emotion. 

If the teacher refuses to become excited 
about behavior which she thinks needs cor- 
rection, and if she carries through the proc- 
ess of correction calmly and reasonably or 
even with good humor, the child is far more 
likely to accept whatever punishment he is 
given calmly and reasonably also. This is 
desirable for two reasons: In the first place, 
it allows the child to connect the action with 
the occurrence and so to be more likely to 
refrain from similar behavior in the future. 
In the second place, it makes it possible for 
him to feel that it is his behavior and not 
his self which is being disapproved. If he 
does realize this, there is less risk of the nec- 
essary action destroying the child’s liking 
and respect for the teacher, and more 
chance that he can maintain his self-respect 
and a sense of security, which are both nec- 
essary for good behavior and good mental 
health. One way to help the child and the 
class develop a good class morale is to find 
something for which the child can be sin- 
cerely praised as soon as possible after in- 
flicting punishment. This gives practical 
assurance that bygones are bygones. 


Characteristics of Good Discipline for 
Adolescents 
By LUELLA COLE ¢ 


Good discipline for adolescents has five 
outstanding characteristics. It is, first, the 
natural result of the misbehavior. For in- 
stance, if a boy loses his temper and throws 
an ink bottle at the wall, the natural punish- 
ment is to make him clean it up—not to 
require him to solve six extra problems in 
algebra after school. Second, punishment 
must be certain; if a Latin teacher some- 
times makes students remain after school to 
finish uncompleted work that they have had 
plenty of time to finish before class and 
sometimes lets them go scot-free, the pun- 
ishment for poor preparation is too variable 
to be efficient. Third, punishment should be 
just; the English teacher who gives a failing 
mark to a boy because, on the final exami- 
nation, he split an infinitive is being so un- 
just as to defeat his own ends. Fourth, 
punishment must be impersonal; the teacher 
who gets annoyed at a pupil’s general inat- 
tention and assigns a penalty that springs 
primarily from her own exasperation will 
never succeed with adolescents. They know 
that the penalty is only an outlet for the 
teacher’s emotions, and they blame her 
rather than themselves. Finally, punish- 
ment should always be constructive, so that 
it will lead to better self-control. Letting 
pupils suggest and carry out their own 
punishment is more likely to develop self- 
control than penalties assigned from above. 


Recent Findings on Discipline 


By MARIAN E. BRECKENRIDGE and E. LEE VIN- 
CENT, of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit ® 


According to an old school of teaching, 


‘ In her Psychology of Adolescence, (Revised edition) 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1942 (p. 142). 

5 In their Child Development, Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders, 1943 (pp. 106, 426-27). 
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the task of parent or educator was to kill 
or repress instinctive behavior as the in- 
strument of the devil; “discipline” of the 
regressive, brute-force type was considered 
necessary in order to curb the “original sin” 
in every child. This forceful suppression of 
original impulses and desires in children led 
to many cases of neuroticism and insanity 
and to the type of ineffectual, colorless per- 
sonalities which could express neither good 
nor bad impulses. Explosions of repressed 
emotional energy occurred; symbolizations 
and rationalizations resulted in confused and 
confusing behavior which neither the in- 
dividual himself nor his companions could 
account for. From study of the action of 
emotions and instincts when completely 
repressed, we learned that the type of dis- 
cipline which blocks behavior without re- 
directing it to other useful channels results 
in maladjustments of behavior. Only when 
the curbing or redirecting of instinctive 
behavior is skillfully done, do we get happy, 
civilized behavior which is adapted or ad- 
justed to the world about us. 

The more current studies reveal that, 
although praise is in the long run more 
effective than reproof, a judicious combina- 
tion of both is better than either used alone. 
Either used alone is, in turn, better than 
ignoring the child’s effort. We might grade 
the effectiveness of adult procedure with 
children somewhat as follows: 


Ridicule or sarcasm (especially in public)— 
handicaps learning. 

Ignoring child’s effort—discouraging, or, at 
best, ineffectual reproof (particularly if ad- 
ministered in private)—somewhat effective. 

Praise (for genuine effort)—somewhat more 
effective. 

Praise for good effort combined with reproof 
(especially when accompanied by construc- 
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tive suggestion)—most effective of all meth- 
ods. 

A judicious adjustment of any method to in- 
dwidual children—absolutely necessary. 


Reflects Quality of Teacher’s Maturity 


By FREDERICK H. ALLEN, M.D., Director, Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic * 


It has always seemed to me that the class- 
room discipline is very closely related to the 
quality of maturity that the teacher is able 
to bring in herself to the classroom. A teacher 
who has real respect for herself or himself, 
and belief in the teacher function brings, I 
feel, the most important element that al- 
lows discipline to emerge. The teacher who 
has respect for himself also respects the in- 
dividuality of the various members of a 
group so that she neither imposes her own 
pattern on the group in the form of discipli- 
nary rules and regulations nor does she sur- 
render her own authoritative role. She is 
the symbol of a structure that gives meaning 
to the classroom experience for the child. 
She can respect the individuality of a child 
but also give recognition to the need that 
the individuality has to be related to the 
needs of the group. Giving free play to the 
individuality of a child in the classroom 
might just lead to chaos if it wasn’t given 
some direction by the teacher who can hold 
the group together. 

I have been interested in getting certain 
reactions from teachers on what they mean 
by discipline. It is interesting that the first 
thought that comes to many of them is the 
achievement of order. If classroom disci- 
pline is only concerned with conformity and 
the achievement of order it appears that the 
negative component in discipline gets over- 
emphasized. And I found a group of teach- 
ers quite in agreement that a room can have 


§ Letter of December 13, 1943. 
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perfect order and be a very poorly disci- 
plined room. Where we think of discipline 
in the more positive sense, there is a good 
deal more in discipline than the mere main- 
taining of order. 


“Physical Punishment Has No Place” 
By R. M. BAKWIN and H. BAKWIN ? 


Physical punishment, except for the pur- 
pose of giving a conditioned response in the 
young child, has no place as a disciplinary 
technique. 

After two or three years of age, scolding, 
isolation, and deprivation of privileges are 
the most effective means of punishment. 
Long discussions and arguments should not 
be permitted. Whatever the form of pun- 
ishment chosen, it should, in most in- 
stances, take place immediately and be over 
promptly. Prolonged punishment causes 
the child to become resentful and vengeful 
and to plan means of overriding authority. 

With the older and adolescent child 
deprivation of privileges is the only pun- 
nishment which has any value. The parent 
should be careful to use this infrequently 
and to have it over quickly. The child should 
not be embarrassed by having to explain 
to his friends why he is not permitted to 
attend some party. It is usually unwise to 
stop the child’s attending some much-looked- 
forward-to affair, as the adolescent may feel 
this deprivation as an unduly severe pun- 
ishment; it is much better not to allow him 
to go to the movie that night or to have 
lunch with his older brother the following 
day. 

In all forms of punishment it is important 

7 From the article on Discipline in the Encyclopedia 
of Child Guidance, New York, The Philosophical 
Library, 1943 (p. 11-213). See also the same authors’ 
Psychological Care During Infancy and Childhood, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942, Chapter XIX. 


to reinstate the child at once in the family. 
He should be reassured that he is loved, that 
he is worthy, and that with a little thought 
and effort on his part punishment will soon 
be no longer necessary. 


Eliminating Basic Causes 
By C. M. REINOEHL * 


A manifestation of maladjustment is best 
corrected by eliminating its basic causes. 
Misconduct is more than an offense that 
must be punished; it is a symptom to be 
investigated. The modern parent and teacher 
will make every effort to guard and promote 
the child’s physical and mental health and 
to guide him into activities that meet his 
needs and interests. In this way, the basis 
for misconduct can be largely removed, and 
the problem of punishment becomes aca- 
demic. However, misconduct does occur, 
even among the best adjusted children, and 
punitive measures must be taken, especially 
when the misconduct threatens to disrupt 
the activity or the morale of the group. It 
then becomes necessary to administer pun- 
ishment in such spirit as to minimize harm 
and to achieve some positive outcome. 

When punishments are administered ef- 
fectively they satisfy the following criteria: 
They aim at modifying the child’s behavior 
and not at punishing him for past misdeeds. 
They are not regarded as constituting the 
complete treatment for problem behavior. 
They assist the student in making a sound 
adjustment to his environment. They are 
used only when the child fails to respond to 
more positive appeals and incentives. They 
are adapted to the child. They are not un- 
duly severe. They leave no residue of antago- 
nism or resentment. 


5 From the article on Punishment in the Encyclope- 
dia of Modern Education, New York, the Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1943, (p. 640-41). 
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CANADIAN TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
GIVE THEIR VIEWS ON “DISCIPLINE” 


ROM four different Canadian school 

systems come statements on classroom 
discipline that are given herewith, mostly 
in abridged form: 


The Change in Discipline 


By H. B. KING, Chief Inspector of Schools, Province 
of British Columbia, Victoria, B. C. 


It is somewhat startling to be requested to 
discuss classroom discipline. I had thought 
that the word had vanished from the pedago- 
gical vocabulary. Years ago the chief quali- 
fication demanded of a teacher was that he 
should be a good “‘disciplinarian,” that is to 
say, a stern, dominant person who could 
put sinners in their place and suppress the 
revolt which he himself had created. In- 
creasingly, however, as classroom procedures 
and the subject matter of instruction be- 
came more closely related to the needs, 
interests, and purposes of children, the 
necessity for the old type of classroom dis- 
cipline became less. When pupils wish to 
learn and actually succeed in learning, 
teacher and pupil cease to be natural enemies 
and become co-workers in the achieving of 
goals accepted and desired by both parties. 
This is so whether the school calls itself 
“progressive” or is simply a good school 
without any other qualifying term. No 
doubt in recent years an unusual number of 
behavior problems have been arising because 
of the loss of capable teachers to the armed 
services, to war industries, and to other 
activities connected with the war, and also 
because of unfavorable social conditions 
developing outside of the school as a result 
of the war. And so, once again, we are hear- 
ing of classroom discipline. 
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Two Types of Discipline 


By M. W. MacDONALD, Principal, Normal 
Practice School, Edmonton, Alberta 


The more I come into contact with class- 
room procedure, the more I am convinced 
that, generally speaking, there are two types 
of discipline, (1) that which is imposed from 
without and needs frequent application, and 
(2) that which comes through a personal 
conquest of a well-disciplined life from 
within, both on the part of the teacher and 
by reason of a steady growth of the pupils’ 
inner self-control. 

The teacher who Jacks a personally well- 
disciplined life cannot possibly discipline 
others successfully. The really disturbing 
emotions, such as fear, anger, lack of fore- 
sight and lack of sympathy, must be mas- 
tered by the teacher in her own personal 
living. She who is able to conquer these has 
gone a long way toward solving all her own 
classroom discipline problems. The purpose 
of discipline is to produce a superior self, this 
of course being synonymous with the true 
purpose of education. The need, then, is for 
enough inner resources to meet outer en- 
vironment and make satisfactory adjust- 
ments to all circumstances. 


In the Winnipeg Schools 


Superintendent J. C. Pincock, of the 
Winnipeg Schools, transmits six statements 
on school discipline that he says he considers 
“representative of the best thought on the 
matter” in his schools: 


“The art of discipline is the art of creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere conducive to the emo- 
tional, social, and mental growth of children and 
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teachers alike and to the practise of those democratic 
principles essential to mature citizenship.” 
Grace DoLmace, 
Child Guidance Clinic, 
Winnipeg Public Schools. 


“What constitutes classroom discipline: A willing- 
ness on the part of every child to modify his behavior 
in conformity with standards set up as a result of 
democratic class discussions.” 

Eveanor D. Boyce, 
Provincial Normal School, 
Winnipeg. 


“A system of government in a classroom is too 
often administered from above. Ideally it should stem 
from the pupils through the guidance of the teacher. 
It aims at the development of those inner sanctions 
which cause pupils to codperate enthusiastically in an 
orderly way in carrying out all phases of classroom 
work.” 

Arruur V. Picorrt, 
Principal, Machray School, 
Winnipeg. 


“Two assumptions are basic to sound educational 
practise. One is that children want to learn. The 
second is that children are very little different from 
adults. Teachers who accept these assumptions and 
base their practise upon them have little trouble with 
discipline. 

“The majority of children realize that they want 
what the school has to offer them. Some want it, but 
do not realize that they do. Very few lack the desire 
or the capacity to learn. If we assume that we all want 
to learn, most of the children will fall in line. It is not 
difficult to manage a group with a common purpose. 

“Children do not respond to nagging, ridicule, or 
being ‘pushed around’ any better than adults do. A 
large proportion of discipline problems are the result 
of the failure of teachers to observe the Golden Rule 
in relation to their pupils. And yet why should we 
not accord to pupils the respect for individuality, the 
courtesy, and the recognition of their right to privacy 
which we hope to receive ourselves?” 

AILEEN GARLAND, 
Principal, William Whyte School, 
Winnipeg. 


“The problem of discipline has become almost 
non-existent in my classroom because each child feels 
himself beloved and necessary. He is greeted and 
dismissed with a smile; his best efforts are commended 


and at the same time he works by the standard of his 
best, not his neighbor’s. Since he knows that he will 
be dismissed promptly, tardiness has become a rarity. 
Orders are given once only, and it does not take long 
for the habit of listening to become established, as the 
silence of a waiting class soon recalls wandering at- 
tention. On the whole, I feel that my class is con- 
ducted with the minimum of strain, coupled with 
the maximum of happiness and codperative en- 
deavor.” 

Isoper K. JErreries, 

Teacher, Isbister School, 

Winnipeg. 


“Away with the nagging, the scowl, and the 
‘Don'ts,’ and in with the smile, the kindness well 
mixed with firmness, the interest, the word of en- 
couragement and praise, and much more of ‘Come 
on, let’s try together.’ ” 

Morac K. L. Harptey, 
Principal, Sir John Franklin School, 
Winnipeg. 
In Nova Scotia 
By D. C. FRASER, Inspector of Schools for Pictou County* 


It is enjoyable to observe what the 
successful teacher can make of an unruly 
school in the short space of six or eight 
weeks. Irresponsibility, bad manners, dis- 
interest, antagonism are all gone, and in 
their place are orderliness, industry, and 
contentment. I have found it difficult to 
get such a teacher to discuss the methods 
she employed to bring about this trans- 
formation. Her brief and reticent answers 
do not appear to answer my question. Here 
are three replies from three teachers: 

“These boys and girls are not bad. I like 
them very much — every one of them.” 

“Discipline? Oh, I don’t bother about 
discipline any more.” 

“What did I do? — Nothing, I think, 
except perhaps to laugh them out of their 
little follies.” 


* In Journal of Education, Supplement to the Report 
of the Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia, 


1943. 
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S. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


PETE’S SHIP COMES HOME * 


ETE was expelled from the Open Air 

class because he kicked the legs out from 
under the cots when the children were rest- 
ing. When he had been put into the Open 
Air class for his poor health, the teachers in 
the regular classes expected an improvement 
in their own health. Reports from them 
describe him variously as: “A gangster from 
whom you can expect no good”’; “‘a defec- 
tive who should be in an ungraded class”’; 
“he'll stay in school till the age limit and will 
never learn anything”; “‘he has no point of 
interest except disrupting things”; “he is 
vicious to children, calls them abusive 
names and is much disliked”; “gangs up 
with worst elements in class; suspected of 
stealing”; ‘‘a truant who when not truant- 
ing is given to cursing the teacher before 
the class.” . . . The referral problem added 
that he was a complete non-reader and a 
failure in all school subjects. 

Pete’s mother, in one of the few appoint- 
ments she kept with the Bureau of Child 


* Reported by Edna Brand Mann, School Psy- 
chologist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 
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Guidance, reported that he threw tantrums 
at home, was restless and irritable; but it was 
his failure to learn in school and the school 
complaints which worried her most. She 
said, “I know he does not know anything 
and yet I do not believe he is dumb. . . . 
At home, I am the only one who can man- 
age him. The others (several adults in the 
home) try strong-arm methods, yell at him, 
command him, punish him—but he is not a 
child who can be forced into anything.” 
Then the history unfolds. Here is a 
mother, who, even before the war, found 
herself in the position of many mothers 
today: forced to work long hours for the 
money to support a home, which, for lack 
of her presence, her understanding and 
supervision, was going to pieces spiritually. 
Her husband had left the family when Pete 
was six months old and had remarried. She 
had refused support from him “because | 
still love him and cannot stand seeing him 
again.” She had three children to support, a 
boy and girl older than James—and an aged 
mother. A brother-in-law, who was a janitor, 
had invited the family to live with him so 
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that he could qualify for free rent; only a 
family was given a free apartment, and they 
could share it with him. It was the aged 
grandmother who became Pete’s functioning 
mother in the absence of Mrs. S. This aged 
woman was senile, forgetful, inconsistent, 
incapable of caring for her most elementary 
needs—requiring institutional care. How- 
ever, Mrs. S. felt such loyalty to her mother 
who, in better days, had stood by her, that 
she refused family and doctor's recommenda- 
tions to put her mother away. 

The grandmother played an essential role 
in Pete's life. He was her favorite, and as 
such did not profit from her neglect as did 
the other children. She was afraid he would 
hurt himself, and so screamed at him when 
he wanted to stay out and play. She treated 
him as a small child when he wanted to 
grow up. When he yelled and wheedled, she 
gave in to him on anything and he had no 
respect for her. She was his slave and his 
master; she was overindulgent, overre- 
strictive and oversupervisory by turns. 

Pete’s brother, aged seventeen, whom he 
worships (as a father substitute) was busy 
with his own friends and plans and was in- 
different, though not hostile to Pete. He 
believed a good crack was the way to help a 
young brother along when he became par- 
ticularly annoying. The uncle’s system was 


the mother, who was out of the house at 


the same. The big sister’s also. 


7:30 A.M. and worked all day long, including 
Saturdays, felt that the way to handle Pete 
was with encouragement, affection and pa- 
tience. And she was usually too tired to put 
her beliefs into action. 

As to health history, Pete had had a 
difficult time ever since his mother began 
to leave him at six months of age to go to 
work. His routine of eating and sleeping 
were irregular and inadequate. It was hard 


to find a formula to agree with him. He has 
always been undernourished and has had 
sinusitis. 

At the age of six and a half, he fell down 
a flight of stairs into a cellar, landing on his 
head. He was unconscious for four days. At 
the hospital, where a diagnosis of concus- 
sion was made, he was on the critical list for 
. . Several later 
he developed chorea. The accident occurred 
during the first term of school. 


three weeks. . months 


The home presents this dilemma—a 
mother out of the home, wanting to be home 
and knowing how to handle her boy; four 
other adults taking her place, each with 
different ideas of how to manage Pete and 
creating an atmosphere of inconsistency in 
which a boy could not develop emotional 
stability or self-reliance. 

As to the school, the mother’s appraisal 
agreed (as far as it went) with that made 
later by the staff of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance. “The boy’s difficult behavior in 
school is the result of steady school failure 
and consequent discouragement, sense of 
futility, lack of gratification and his turning 
towards troublesome behavior because of 
lack of succeess. His early failure in school 
went untreated until the present when he 
has fallen so far behind that he cannot be 
expected to cope with the work of his class 
although he has adequate intelligence for it.” 
(Tests showed I.Q. 108 when he was referred 
by the school as a candidate for a class for 
mentally retarded children.) 

The mother suggested: “He is very much 
inclined to mechanical work, like his father. 
Perhaps the school could give him manual 
work. He is never going to be any good in 
reading and, the sooner the school lets him 
work with his hands, the better.” 

So much for the background. 

What about Pete? He is ten and cute to 
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look at. Tough on the outside—but thin- 
skinned, it is easy to see. Freckled, finely 
chiselled features, sandy, mussy hair, light 
clear blue eyes—thin, pale, rings under his 
eyes, unkempt, his socks falling down, his 
hands and face smudged. 

His first visit to the Bureau started off 
auspiciously because he turned out to be 
“smart”’ on the psychological test and he 
just could not believe it. It was as much of a 
surprise to him as to the teacher who had 
recommended him for CRMD placement. 
At first, he had been shy and curt. But the 
response to his own successes was cataclysmic. 
One objective measure of the improvement 
in his work accompanying improvement in 
his attitude was his ratings on two Good- 
enough drawing tests—one given at the 
beginning of the psychological session when 
he was still insecure—and again in the mid- 
dle, after he had tasted successes. He rated 
7 years 6 months on the first test (Draw a 
Man test) and 10 years g months on the 
second. (A growth of 3 years 3 months in an 
hour and a half!!) 

The psychological test, in addition to 
rating him high average on the Stanford 
Binet Scale, included analysis of reading and 
other academic subjects. The test results 
were consistent with the medical diagnosis of 
organic defect which has an important bear- 
ing on the problem of learning. He showed 
complete disability in reading and spelling. 
His ability to match or analyze forms, either 
verbal or geometric, was very poor. His 
tendency to reversals was marked (12 looked 
the same as 21 to him). He tested left- 
handed and right-eyed; this mixed hand-eye 
dominance probably contributed to his diffi- 
culty in establishing consistent left-right eye 
orientation needed in reading. He showed 
marked emotional constriction on the Rors- 
chack test of personality. 
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The greatest asset he had was the one he 
had most successfully hidden from all of his 
teachers: a burning desire to learn to read. 
(A year later, he said to psychologist, “I 
used to go home and dream I could read. 
Now, I’m almost through this book.’’) 

The psychologist examined Pete in June 
and promised that he would get help in 
reading the beginning of next term. . . 
When he was called to the Bureau in Sep- 
tember, there was no trouble about motiva- 
tion. . . . He just couldn’t wait to get 
started, 

By that time, it was decided that it was 
impossible to work with the family. The 
mother was simply not able to keep appoint- 
ments with the social worker because of her 
job, which often included night work. The 
grandmother was senile and the older brother 
was indifferent. It had proved impossible to 
get even his obvious physical needs treated. 
So he was turned over to the psychologist 
to tutor and to do whatever she could. 

The problems, then, which had to be met, 
were health, social and educational, with 
this little 10-year-old boy as the sole point 
of contact. 

The first job of the tutor was to keep Pete 
awake. He was pale, and his eyes were sleepy, 
and he yawned and yawned. When he was 
asked, “Do you want to read ‘Peter and 
Peggy,’ or are you tired?” he answered, 
“Both. I want to read AND I’m tired.” 
Discussion of his bed time followed. It was— 
as it had always been—irregular. Eleven, 
twelve, one, ten . . . depending on radio 
programs or less predictable events. 

He was then enlisted, unawares, in a cam- 
paign for earlier bed time and cod liver oil. 
He liked to draw and helped the psychologist 
make a chart on which appeared a series of 
clock faces with a thermometer drawn un- 
derneath each. Every day, he would draw in 
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hands on the pencilled clock to show his bed 
time the night before—and on the ther- 
mometer he would rate himself for reading 
at the end of the period from o to 100. He 
soon saw for himself by comparing pairs of 
thermometers and clocks that his reading 
was “not so hot” after late nights, and he 
articulated this discovery for himself and the 
psychologist. While she was unsuccessfully 
trying to think of a colorful way to gener- 
alize this odd statistical data, he put it this 
way: “Down there (pointing toward the 
lower end of the thermometer—20° reading) 
it must be about 12 o'clock at night.” 

The charts recorded more and more early 
bed times (and remarks like this: “I feel good 
today—BUT I DO FEEL GOOD—I went 
to bed at g and I played outdoors yester- 
day.” 


He became very much interested in his 


charts. He started weighing himself regu- 
larly in the doctor's office and keeping a 
weight graph. He gained. Once a week, he 
measured his strength of grip on a dyna- 
mometer (this he liked best of all). He got 
after his mother to buy cod liver oil and he 
kept after her to replenish the stock when it 
got low. He agreed to a plan, worked’ out 
with the school authorities, to eat lunches in 
school instead of going home where there 
. . He began to look 
much better and was highly pleased about it. 
Later, his tonsils were removed and that 
gave him the biggest lift of all, physically. 
As to reading, he took it straight with a 
minimum of games and supplementary ac- 
tivities. For the first time in his life, he had a 
teacher all to himself. His bad reputation 
somehow, had not followed him into this 
situation. He did not have to brazen out his 
failures before a class of children. He didn’t 
have occasion to trip a child passing him just 
for something interesting to do when he 


was no supervision. . 


couldn’t catch on to the class work. He did 
not even have to pretend to himself that he 
didn’t care, or that he could get enough 
prestige by being bad. The only time he 
acted up at all in the Bureau was when an- 
other child entered the room on an errand 
or for an appointment. . . . Once a boy, 
whom the psychologist had tutored the 
previous year, visited; this boy was still far 
from perfect. Pete watched him while he 
“Siggled around.” When the door closed 
behind him, Pete announced, “‘Stanley is a 
queer guy. Isn’t he? He acts a lot like a nut. 
Doesn’t he?” That day Pete read like a 
streak. 

Because the approach which worked best 
with Pete is often successful with children 
who are serious reading and behavior prob- 
lems, it can be sketched briefly. It has three 
aspects. 

The first step was to build a good personal 
relationship. Pete was a tight little fellow, 
very constricted and afraid of being friendly. 
One time when the psychologist was helping 
him write a letter to the principal, he balked, 
saying, “Dear Mr. ————.” He thought 
DEAR too sentimental. It took a deal of 
assuring before he accepted the fact that 
DEAR was just a form and did not involve 
or commit him. He had learned to be un- 
friendly lest he be rejected, just as he acted 
tough lest he be hurt. Too much of his 
energy went into preoccupation with fear of 
being hurt. There was a shell around him 
which had to be broken before Pete could 
function freely in school—or out... . 
Through warm personal relationship Pete 
was making contact. 

A second desideratum was to teach him to 
read—just that. It might seem that encour- 
agement in talking about personal extrane- 
ous issues might interfere with the goal of 
academic progress. However, it did not work 
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out so. The talk often released a flow of emo- 
tion which had been blocking his efforts to 
concentrate on work. And, the urge to read 
was so strong that at such times the psychol- 
ogist felt the talk was not constructive, Pete 
readily fell in with her proposal to do the 
assignment “‘and then let’s talk.”’ The acqui- 
sition of skill was definitely therapeutic. He 
felt that his ascent on the Reading Progress 
Chart signalized his approach to the reading 
world of normal people from which he had 
long been excluded. 

The third step was to correlate the reme- 
dial reading sessions with the classroom 
teacher’s program—or rather to carry over 
into the classroom the results and findings of 
the individual study as far as feasible. This 
approach turned out to be the most fruitful 
and encouraging. 

To return briefly to the first step: Why 
was the personal relationship the sine qua 
non for successful mastery of the mechanics 
of reading? Pete’s basic and long-time hunger 
for a mother person, a sympathetic, consist- 
ent, accepting, interested woman, had to be 
fed before he was in a condition for fancier 
food—such as might nourish his mind. His 
actual mother hardly counted in his life, 
because she was never on hand, and the 
adults he knew were rejecting, punishing, 
irritable and inconsistent. When he entered 
school, he carried with him to his teachers 
his hostile, hurt feelings about adults. (His 
head injury and poor equipment for learn- 
ing did not smooth his road.) 

Thus far in his life he had met nobody 
who had time for him and whom he felt he 
could trust. Once the psychologist had won 
his confidence he felt free to tell about his 
worries and hurts and hopes which lost some 
of their bitterness when shared. For in- 
stance, he used to think a lot about his 
father, his father whom he had never seen, 
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and who, the mother thought, was never in 
his mind. He told the psychologist that his 
father lived up on a farm, that the family 
was going nearby next summer and that he 


would like to see his father. “I hope my 
father looks like me,” he said. “If my 
father came to New York I could show him 
all the streets.’ He wrote a composition with 
the psychologist about going to the farm 
and seeing his father, but balked at the idea 
of reading it in class. “I wouldn’t want the 
class to know I was going to see my father,” 
he said, as if it were a guilty thought. That 
day, he did no reading but a great deal of 
relieving talking. At the end, he said sud- 
denly, “I wish you could come over to my 
house.” 

We got back to reading again by way of 
the Klapper-Grady Farm Stories—but his 
father was much on his mind. One day he 
came in just to talk—about class and his 
father and the farm and girls and the trouble 
he had had with a teacher in the hall. The 
psychologists said some of the teachers in 
this school did not know how he had changed 
and expected him to be bad as he used to be. 
He said, “I haven't changed . . . I’m still 
bad . .. I don’t curse any more or go 
with gangs or steal—but I fight a lot.”’ Asked 
what made him fight, he said, “When they 
say something about my family,” or “I 
just play around, and they think it’s real 
fighting.” 


Pete did get to the farm that summer, and 
he came back to school bubbling over with 
stories of his father, his girl, and his horse. 
He planned to return to the farm Christmas 
vacation. “Don’t tell anybody, but I have a 
girl. She said she likes me best and I didn’t 
even ask her.”” About a girl in his class, he 
said, “She is so smart, and gee! she is nice 
not for a girl friend but for a friend.” 
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This talk of friends, of liking and being 
liked, this new confidence in himself, marked 
a new high in emotional maturity for Pete. 
His mother, in a visit, dwelt on the same 
happy development—his growing stability, 
cheerfulness, and independence at home. 

A great deal of this development was due 
to the teacher’s cooperativeness and energy 
in fanning a spark into a flame. . . . The 
Bureau passed on to the teacher its findings 
about Pete’s family background, early acci- 
dent, resistance to bullying at home, and his 
long and discouraging history of school fail- 
ure... . This was her slant: “He hates 
teachers. They have been the ones who 
wanted him to do the things he couldn't.” 
... And she set out to align herself in 
Pete’s mind with those he could like. 

The work plans of the Bureau and the 
class were carefully dovetailed. For example, 
while the psychologist worked on Unit 7 
of the WPA series, the teacher worked on 
Unit 6 in the class with Pete. He was de- 
lighted thinking that 6 meant 6A grade. . . . 
In individual work with the psychologist, he 
rehearsed a poem or joke or selection from a 
Walt Disney Reader which he later read to 
the class. The remarks of children at this 
. Pete reads good. 
. . . How did you get so smart in a week?” 
(after 10 months’ coaching). His teacher 
assigned him the job of coaching a child who 
could not read at all. He reported very 
professionally to the psychologist on his 
progress with his pupil, on tests he gave, etc. 
The pupil did not learn much, but Pete im- 
proved. He demonstrated to the class how to 
use a phonetic slide device which intrigued 
them and gave him status. 

But the high point was the teacher's fol- 
low through of Pete’s interest in boats first 
evinced in the coaching period. She chose 
him to draw a huge boat for the Corridor 


time were: “Oooo. . 


Exhibit for Open School Week. And this 
one-man show became practically a class 
project. He drew well. For the first time in 
his life, he did research; research on boats, 
mostly of pictures. He drew dozens of models 
and exhibited them to members of the class, 
who discussed and asked him for information 
and finally chose the model which they 
wanted him to draw on a large scale. The 
teacher provided a huge sheet of paper and 
pastel crayons. She says, “He worked at it as 
if it was the Boat of His Life.” (It was!) It 
was like painting the Sistine Chapel... . 
He had never pleased anybody in his school 
life before—and now what a fuss was being 
made by the class and teacher over what he 
was doing! Finally, when the picture was 
completed, his name was printed on a card, 
‘like an art gallery’; fixative was applied; the 
picture was framed in black tape and hung 
in the hall; the principal was invited to the 
‘unveiling’—and every time classes changed, 
Pete was sent into the hall to stand under 
his picture to see that nobody (especially 
his former hoodlum friends) touched or 
smudged the picture.” 

The teacher noted that drawing the pic- 
ture not only kept him happy and busy but 
it filled in the gap between class work he 
could and could not do. ... He never 
played truant any more. 

When the family moved to a distant 
neighborhood, Pete struggled against taking 
a transfer. When he finally agreed, he car- 
ried out of the school with him that boat 
which hangs now in his own bedroom. 

The teacher in the new school said she 
could not see how he had ever been so diffi- 
cult. The principal, contacted recently for 
the most recent report on Pete, said: 
“Everything went nicely the term he was 
here. The lad was getting somewhere, though 
not academically. He left our school when 
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the family moved to New England. We 
were sorry when he went.” 

Before closing this case with STATUS: 
SATISFACTORY ADJUSTMENT and all 
the human interest material behind that 
routine clinic recording, two facts should 
be noted: First, Pete never learned to read 
much. He tested 3A on a final test, and with 
his organic brain defect that is as high as he 
is ever likely to go. However, he has many 
other assets along lines of personality, inter- 


ests, and practical manual skills which would 
equip him for success in such a field as 
farming. 

And that brings us to the second point for 
which the Bureau cannot exactly claim 
credit. Pete’s father became widowed by the 
death of his second wife; he and Pete’s 
mother remarried, and the whole family are 
living together on a farm—happily ever 
after—we scientifically hope. 


Discipline: A Social Problem of World-wide Scope (Continued from page 2) 


erous.”” At Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1875, 
Francis Parker abolished the entire “repres- 
sive apparatus which bribed or threatened 
children into being industrious and orderly,” 
working with his teachers to “build up a real 
sense of community in which the pupils 
learned to conduct themselves as thoughtful, 
coéperative public-spirited citizens.” 

In 1866 one State—New Jersey—went the 
whole way and forbade corporal punishment 
by State Law. But law or no law, corporal 
punishment and most of the old correctional 
disciplines have gradually lost caste in the 
schools and elsewhere. Even a world at war 
plans for better ways of achieving an effec- 
tive and decent human society. 

The White House Conference of 1930 
answered the discipline question in terms of 
self-discipline: ‘“The most important charac- 
teristic of this newer discipline is self-con- 
trol. This means that a child in living and 
playing with others learns to take turns, and, 
under certain circumstances, to postpone or 
change momentary desires. It means that 
when occasions arise that require a choice, he 
will be able to make and uphold satisfactory 
decisions for himself.” 

Corporal punishment and other forms of 
negative or harmful control survive in some 
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schools in much the same way that ignor- 
ance and superstition still survive in back- 
ward areas where modern health science has 
not penetrated. We do not use—and never 
have used—all the knowledge and under- 
standing we possess. We have made slight 
beginnings in a science of human behavior, 
and there is hope of much more. “Punish- 
ment is perhaps of all things brought from 
the past that one which most hinders us in 
dealing with behavior,” says William H. 
Kilpatrick. ‘Physical punishment, except 
for the purpose of giving a conditioned re- 
sponse in the young child, has no place as a 
disciplinary technique,” say the Bakwins. 
Modern science and modern education can 
point to better ways of guiding the develop- 
ment of human behavior. 

“Discipline” in the restricted sense as 
a school problem has almost disappeared. 
Teachers in good schools nowadays seldom 
have the anxiety about “controlling” pupils 
they once had. But in a larger sense disci- 
pline has become a more significant task than 
ever before in schools. This is because educa- 
tion at all levels has more and more come to 
be understood, not as merely a simple pro- 
cess of acquiring a few skills and facts, but as 
learning to live. 
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MONG the many pressures on schools 
induced by war conditions is the plea 
of certain vocal groups for “more discipline” 
or “stricter discipline” in the schools. 
Despite the showing of American youth on 
the various fighting fronts these groups 
seem to think that the graduates of our 
school systems are “‘soft”’ or “undisciplined.” 
This may be one more example of the pro- 
jection of the faults of an older generation 
upon the younger generation or it may indi- 
cate a real weakness in our schools. In any 
case, when there is much loose talk about 
“discipline” it behooves teachers and other 
educators to evaluate their practices and 
clarify their thinking in relation to such an 
important concept. 

When certain lay persons cry for more 
discipline in the schools they seem to en- 
vision straight rows of rigid heads and 
rooms of pin-drop silences. Every classroom 
should probably be quiet at certain times 
during the day but these critics fail to re- 
member that the word discipline comes from 
the same root as the word disciple and that it 
implies, more than anything else, a /earning 
situation. The problem of discipline then 
becomes one of what is the best learning 
situation. 

A second fact forgotten by such critics is 


that discipline in the sense of unquestion- 
ing, unthinking obedience is the antithesis 
of democratic practice. Some educators, 
indeed, have been guilty of striving for the 
Casabianca (not Casablanca!) type of mind 
where the boy simply stays on the burning 
deck and doesn’t do anything about the sit- 
uation. This is neither the type of mind 
needed in the present war nor the sort of 
thinking which will mean the continuous 
improvement of democracy. The problem, 
then, is one of creating disciplined indi- 
viduals—individuals who can accept re- 
sponsibility, work within actual conditions, 
and use initiative in improving them. This 
is the problem of creating the highest type 
of discipline which is self-discipline. 
Considerable help is available to teachers 
and others who wish to explore these two 
problems of discipline, the problems of the 
best learning situations and of developing 
self-discipline. Among less recent publica- 
tions one approach to the problem has been 
made in the widely discussed work of 
Lewin! and others on the effects of auto- 


1 Lewin, K., Lippitt, R., and Escalona, S. K. 
Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology, Vol. 1. 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 16. lowa City, State 
University of Iowa, 1940, 307 p. Also summarized 
briefly in Watson Goodwin, “What are the effects of 
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cratic, democratic and laissez-faire atmos- 
pheres on classroom behavior. Although 
these studies are at present incomplete, all 
teachers should have a chance to see at least 
a summary of the methods and results of 
the investigations. The very real advan- 
tages of democratic organization of a class 
are an inspiration to all teachers. 

Another publication which is not par- 
ticularly new but which has continuing 
value is one by Elsbree* on “School Prac- 
tices That Help and Hurt Personality.” 
Elsbree believes that the clearest distinction 
between the traditional and the modern 
school is in the mental hygiene of the pupils. 
In the modern school children are happy 
and at ease, and they behave in a normal 
way, largely because teachers are concerned 
with their needs and interests. Elsbree lists 
children’s basic needs and shows how they 
are affected, favorably and unfavorably, by 
different methods of grading and promo- 
tion, marks and examinations, and discipli- 
nary practices. He says, ‘“The modern theory 
of discipline suggests the idea of self-disci- 
pline and aims to help pupils become re- 
sponsible for their own conduct and de- 
cisions” (p. 33). Since discipline is a product 
of the total situation Elsbree stresses the 
necessity for interesting and varied activi- 
ties in the school. He believes there is no 
rule-of-thumb for all incidents that may 
disrupt the learning situation in a classroom 
but suggests that, over a period of time, 
some applications of the principles of mental 
hygiene will produce the best results. 

In a more recent publication, the Journal 
of Educational Sociology number which is 


devoted to reports of the experiment with 
the activity program in the New York City 
Schools, Sweeting * describes discipline in 
activity schools. She tells how six- and 
seven-year-olds who have been given wise 
help by their teachers “plan their own day’s 
activities, work codperatively and efficiently 
in group reading activities, handle their 
own problems of sharing materials in in- 
dustrial arts, and clean up at the end of an 
activity.” She then suggests how older chil- 
dren accept more mature responsibilities. 
She summarizes the beliefs of good, modern 
teachers as “(1) giving children personal 
and group responsibilities; (2) encouraging 
free discussion and expression of well- 
thought-out opinions; (3) encouraging chil- 
dren to make rules and regulations for 
themselves, according to their abilities; (4) 
providing opportunity for many worth- 
while experiences; (5) encouraging the de- 
velopment of individual aptitudes.” 

In a helpful little article dealing with the 
pre-school child, Kawin‘ suggests a few 
points about freedom and discipline which 
also are of interest to the teacher. She first 
develops the concept of freedom as a posi- 
tive force, as related to responsibility, and as 
based on self-formulated will. She shows that 
only a self-disciplined person can be truly 
free. In the most valuable part of her article 
she suggests that, in general, there are four 
main types of behavior situations with 
which the child should be well acquainted. 
These are: (1) Situations in which certain 
behavior should be insisted upon by adults— 
such as danger, routine habits, and health 
situations. (2) Situations in which the child 


a Democratic Atmosphere on Children?” Progressive 
Education, 16: 336-42, May, 1940. 

2 Elsbree, Willard S. “School Practices That Help 
and Hurt Personality,” Teachers College Record, 43: 
24-34, October, 1941. Same in Childhood Education, 
18: 197-204, January, 1942. 
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3 Sweeting, Stella M. “Discipline in Activity 
Schools,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 17: 109- 
113, October, 1943. 

* Kawin, Ethel. “Freedom and Discipline in the 
Early Years,” National Parent-Teacher, 38: 17-19, 
November, 1943. 
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has some opportunity to exercise choice—a 
very young child may choose one of two 
available vegetables, a primary child may 
choose one of two suits or dresses to wear to 
school. (3) Some experience of unrestricted 
freedom—while there is probably never a 
situation without some limitation, a child 


should be permitted to play as he chooses 


with his own toys. (4) A situation in which 
group control is established—where the 
group establishes its own standards for work 
or play together. 

Certain less recent books, such as Hockett 
and Jacobsen, Modern Practice in the Elemen- 
tary School ® and Hollingshead, Guidance in 
Democratic Living,’ contain sections which 
relate both directly and indirectly to prob- 
lems of children living together in a modern 
school. Many readers of this journal will 
also know Cutts and Moseley, Practical 
School Discipline and Mental Hygiene.’ This 
is a beok rich in practical suggestions for 
preventing and remedying many of the 
classroom disturbances which can make the 
life of a teacher, particularly a beginning 
teacher, so unhappy. The first half of the 
book discusses the handling of immediate 
problems in the classroom from ways of 
working with a “‘limelighty” child to sug- 
gestions for substitutes and poor discipli- 
narians. Many short examples add realism to 
the discussion. The second half of the book 
is concerned with the long-time treatment 
of serious cases of maladjustment. It contains 
discussion of such topics as how to useassist- 

5 Hockett, J. A. and Jacobsen, E. W. Modern 
Practices in the Elementary School. Boston, Ginn & 
Company, 1938, 346 p. 

§ Hollingshead, A. D. Guidance in Democratic 
Living. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1941, 260 p. 

7 Cutts, N. E. and Moseley, N. Practical School 
Discipline and Mental Hygiene. Boston, Houghton- 


Mifflin Company, 1941, 324 p. (See also p. 14 of this 
issue of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD.) 


ance from experts, inaugurating programs 
of good behavior, and teachers’ relationships 
with social agencies and with parents. An 
eight-page synopsis of unfavorable factors 
in child behavior adds value to the section. 
Both parts of the book make frequent refer- 
ence to mental hygiene principles and make 
this a book to be included in all professional 
libraries. 

The wider implications of the word 
“discipline” as used today are seen in the 
selection of “The Disciplines of World Citi- 
zenship” as the theme for the different is- 
sues of Childhood Education, the journal 
of the Association for Childhood Education, 
for the year 1943-44. Issues, published or 
forthcoming, are based on such themes as 
“the discipline of finding self,” ‘the disci- 
pline of work” and “‘the discipline of group 
participation.” 

In the September issue of the journal 
Lawrence K. Frank ® suggests the impor- 
tance and complexity of the problem of dis- 
cipline in our time. It is important because 
“The choice between control by authority 
or self-discipline, between a_ regimented 
dictatorship or a democratic free society is 
primarily a question of human conduct 
rather than of governmental organization 
and legislation” (p. 5). It is complex because 
of the variety of the cultural demands upon 
the child for conformity and because many 
thoughtful parents and teachers can no 
longer base their guidance on the authority, 
even the supernatural sanctions, which older 
generations used. The problem is that of 
finding a new basis so that children may ac- 
cept certain human values and “cherish the 
aspirations toward desirable conduct and 
human relations.” Frank believes that the 
child who has love and affection and who 


8 Frank, Lawrence K. “Discipline in Our Time,” 
Childhood Education, 20: 5-9, September, 1943. 
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develops a sense of belongingness and of 
confidence has such a basis for behavior that 
he can learn the many onerous lessons re- 
quired for codperative group living. 

It is part of the democratic concept of 
discipline that it shall be a “thinking” dis- 
cipline. In another issue of Childhood Educa- 
tion Craig ® shows a few ways science in the 
elementary school can contribute to the 
disciplined personality. He suggests that 
science demands “willingness to make new 
observations, to repeat experiments, to 
consider new facts and to challenge earlier 
conclusions” (p. 62). He believes that science 
helps children to achieve accurate, reliable 
thinking and to plan intelligently. These, 
too, are marks of self-discipline. 


Other Reviews 


One mark of the coming-of-age of any 
field of study is the publication of some sort 
of encyclopedic arrangement of knowledge 
in that field. The Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences provided a notable collection of 
material in social fields when it was pub- 
lished and, more recently, the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research has provided a 
convenient source of reference for the be- 
ginning study of many educational problems. 
The most recent attempt to provide a 
similar service in a field closely related to 
mental hygiene is the Encyclopedia of Child 
Guidance edited by Ralph B. Winn and 
written by over fifty psychiatrists, educators 
and social workers. In materials announcing 
the book it is stated that the Encyclopedia 
of Child Guidance is “designed as a guide for 
physicians, psychiatrists, and clinicians, 


* Craig, Gerald S. “Science and Desirable Be- 
havior Patterns,” Childhood Education, 20: 62-4, 
October, 1943. 

1° Winn, R. B. (ed.) Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. 
15 East goth St., New York, The Philosophical 
Library, 1943. $7.50. 
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social workers and educators.”” The produc- 
tion of a book for such a varied group is 
no small task, particularly in a field such as 
child guidance which draws its data from 
so many sources. The book seems to be a 
praiseworthy attempt but by no means the 
final answer to such a problem. It contains 
over two hundred articles ranging from 
“chronaxy” to “finger painting’ and from 
“empathy” to the “Mooseheart system.” 
Some of the longer articles concern class- 
room teaching, drawing, education, family 
guidance, feeding problems, intelligence 
tests, nursery schools, play, projective 
techniques, speech development, and the 
superior child. 

Any emphasis in a volume of this sort 
must depend upon the opinion of its editor 
—which in turn is likely to differ from the 
opinion of a reviewer. For example, one 
might regret that under “Mental hygiene” 
only the mental hygiene of the pre-school 
period is discussed or that less than three 
pages are devoted to the topic “Learning.” 
One might question giving only two and 
one-half pages to the topic “Emotional 
Problems” or ask why there is an article 
on “Spelling” but none on language or 
arithmetic. (There is a good article, however, 
on mathematical thinking.) The most con- 
siderate reviewer might question the unat- 
tractive physical format of the book. 

Despite these possible objections, the 
severest critic would admit that here is a 
worth-while project well begun. The volume 
tends to be practical and simply written. A 
number of the articles, such as the one on 
“Play,” are followed by useful bibliogra- 
phies. This is the sort of book that teachers 
and others interested in mental hygiene 
will want to dip into from time to time so 
it is recommended for the professional li- 
braries of schools and child guidance clinics. 
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Review of Sex Guidance in Family Life Education ' 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR, Ep.D. 


CONSULTANT IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION, SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


At students of the family agree that a 


really fine relationship between a 


‘man and a woman is the prerequisite for 


wholesome family life and sound parent- 
child relationships. These in turn are the 
determinants of character and personality. 
While the sex factor is only one element in 
a husband-wife relationship it remains one 
of prime importance. As one of our best 
teachers and counsellors in sex education 
and family relationships, Mrs. Strain has 
made a particularly welcome contribution 
in this new volume. Her earlier works, 
New Patterns in Sex Teaching, Being Born, 
and Love at the Threshold ate second to 
none in the field, and the present volume is 
equally sound and helpful. Written par- 
ticularly to help parents guide their own 
children, the earlier books have been helpful 
also to teachers and guidance workers from 
the primary grades to the college level. This 
new volume is designed particularly to help 
teachers gain the insights, points of view, 
and techniques that will give them confi- 
dence for more intensive teaching in the 
field. 

The introductory chapter, “A New 
Ideology,” gives needed orientation which 
should go far in dispelling the mists of 
prejudice, anxiety, and ignorance that tend 
still to becloud the field of sex education. 
Wholesome development in the sexual 
areas is seen as an important and basic 
aspect of total social adjustment; and sound 


Strain, Frances Bruce. Sex Guidance in Family 
Life Education. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1942. 


social adjustment as essential to normal 
sexual adjustment. 

The various forms of sex play, which are 
almost universal in children and which 
parents and teachers find so abhorrent, are 
seen not as evidences of perverted tenden- 
cies but as perfectly normal and natural, 
though misdirected, efforts to understand 
the facts of biological nature. A major ob- 
jective in sex education then is to provide 
wholesome and satisfying answers and out- 
lets for this normal and universal interest. 

As one assimilates Mrs. Strain’s compre- 
hensive point of view, the valuable chart 
opposite the title page showing phases and 
modes of presentation at the successive 
levels of the educational ladder becomes 
more and more meaningful. For example, 
in the kindergarten and primary years 
learnings, not only as to bodily functions in 
both sexes, but in the broader area of social 
adaption, are seen as equally important in 
wholesome sexual development. Throughout 
the primary and elementary school years, 
even when learnings regarding the structure 
and mechanisms are in order (in the latter 
elementary years), the method of presenta- 
tion is to be through incidental teaching 
“plus planned projects, firsthand observa- 
tion and care of pets, nature and animal 
stories, reading, visual aids.” Growth in 
social adaption and understanding the mean- 
ings of family life are to be brought about 
through “spontaneous play, companionship 
between the sexes, dramatization of home 
life, drawing and clay modeling on domestic 
themes, songs, and stories.” 
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At the junior high school level Mrs. 
Strain believes integrated units are needed 
to help young people understand their own 
sexual maturation and the socio-emotional 
problems related to it. Youth should be 
helped to understand the importance of 
wholesome recreational and creative pur- 
suits in maintaining their emotional balance, 
and be provided abundant opportunities 
for enjoying them as an essential part of 
sound sex guidance. 

At the senior high school level regular 
courses in preparation for marriage and 
family life should be developed, bringing to 
a focus all the understandings previously 
gained through incidental teaching and 
more formal units, and proceeding from 
these as a springboard into more mature 
understandings and attitudes regarding 
courtship problems, and love relationships 
between boys and girls and adult men and 
women. This should be presented not as a 
separate subject but as an organic and im- 
portant part of courses in preparation for 
home and family living. 

One of the most valuable points stressed 
by Mrs. Strain is that whether it be in inci- 
dental learning, integrated units, or organ- 
ized courses, learning takes place most 
readily and effectively if it is built upon the 
immediate interests and concerns of stu- 
dents. The volume is made doubly valuable, 
as are the author’s former works, by in- 
clusion of numerous questions actually 
asked by students at each level of their 
growth. 

Mrs. Strain is well aware of the impor- 
tance of gaining the support of the faculty, 
parents, and community as an integral part 
of any successful and thoroughgoing sex 
guidance program. Since the actual carrying 
on of the program is in the hands of teachers 
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and parents, and since so little of this area 
has been included in teacher training up to 
the present time, considerable in-service 
training will continue to be necessary for 
some years. Where the school system in- 
cludes a specialist in family life education, 
this problem is relatively simple. In any 
event, it is sound for the principal to discuss 
the introduction of the new material with 
his teachers, with the P. T. A. president, 
and with the parent education program 
chairmen. 

Mrs. Strain makes excellent practical 
suggestions regarding satisfactory techniques 
of presenting material and conducting the 
counselling centers which she feels should 
be a part of every satisfactory program. The 
importance of using the right words, type 
of story and humor, tone of voice and cos- 
tumes are pointed out with fine balance and 
wisdom conducive to remaining human and 
conserving idealism at the same time. Sug- 
gestions regarding the setting and equip- 
ment of a counselling center are also sug- 
gestive. But even more valuable are the 
expert and realistic suggestions based on her 
own rich experience regarding individual 
contacts and counsel with students in this 
all-important area 


Other Books Received 


1. Evans, Eva K. Children and You. A Primer of 
Child Care. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1943. 60 p. No price stated. 

2. Fenton, Norman. Mental Hygiene in School Prac- 
tice. Stanford University, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1943, 455 p- $4.00. (To be re- 
viewed in next issue.) 

3. Gwynn, John M. Curriculum Principles and Social 
Trends. New York, Macmillan Company, 1943. 
630 p. $3.50. 

4. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Determining Readiness for 
Reading. Bulletin No. 6 of Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics, Board of Education of 
City of New York, September, 1943, 49 p. No 
price stated, 
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